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Bingo at School 


Q. I would like to know whether it’s 
right to play bingo just for fun at school 
and at socials if we don’t play it for money. 
—Vickie, Nebraska. 


A. No. 

Bingo keeps very bad company. It is a 
gambling game. 

Suppose we don’t play it for money. So 
what? It’s still bingo. It still has its roots 
deep down in some of the worst sins and 
crimes known to man. 

I assume from your letter that it is 
played at your school. I am sorry to hear 
it. No adult would teach children to smoke 
corn tassels and say it is all right just be- 
cause there is no tobacco in the tassels. 
Then why teach children to play bingo, 
just because there is no money in the game 
the way they play it? 

Why is it that so many Christian people 
feel they can’t have a good time unless 
they play questionable games? 

Why are we content to take the poor, 
polluted things of the world and clean 
them up a bit and then feel proud of our- 
selves when we play them? None of us 
would be satisfied to be given the tattered 
rags of a dirty tramp, even if they were 
washed before we got them. 

Then why are we so content to get the 
rags of the world, even if they are cleaned 
a little first? 

Why do we envy the world their trash 
when we have things that are so much 
better given to us from God? 

When Jesus was here, He didn’t try to 
see how near He could come to living like 
the world without actually sinning. He 
kept as far away from sin as He could, and 
it’s a good example for us to follow. 


Q. A while ago you said we shouldn't 
criticize children who bring meat in their 
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sandwiches for lunch at school. Do you 
mean by this that it is all right to eat meat? 
—Arthur, Age 13, Florida. 


A. No. 

What I meant by what I said was that we 
shouldn’t criticize someone who eats meat. 
I didn’t say it was all right to eat meat. 

Meat nowadays contains far too many 
poisons to be fit to eat. It is much better 
left alone. 


Q. My little brother died a few months 
ago. He was only two years old. Mom 
wants to know whether we will see him 
again in heaven. He was too young to know 
anything about Jesus—John, age 11, Al- 
berta. 


A. I am happy to be able to tell you, 
John, that if your mother goes to heaven, 
she will meet your little brother there. 

Of course, he isn’t in heaven now. He is 
resting quietly in the grave. The Bible 
says, “The living know that they shall die: 
but the dead know not any thing” 
(Ecclesiastes 9:5, 6). You know _ this 
already. 

Now read Jeremiah 31:15-17: “Rahel 
weeping for her children refused to be 
comforted . . . , because they were not.” 
Then comes the promise, These children 
“shall come again from the land of the 
enemy.” 

Here is a prophecy of the time when 
Herod would kill the children of Bethlehem, 
all of whom were two years old or under, 
the age of your little brother. See Matthew 
2:16-18. 

Jeremiah says these little children will 
come back from the land of the enemy. The 
“land of the enemy” is the grave. So the 
promise is, Don’t weep for the little chil- 
dren who die, for they will come back 
from the grave. 

Ellen G. White, in Prophets and Kings, 
page 239, says that when Jesus comes the 
angels will pick up the little resurrected 
children and place them again in the arms 
of their parents. 

Send your questions, with your name, 
age, and address, to Lawrence Maxwell, 
Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, 
D.C. 

Your friend, 


Pm Ware 
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Caught in the Act 


By BERNADETTE RAJOTTE 


[7 ALL happened when I was nine years 
old. During the week before Halloween my 
best friend, Hetty, and I planned the pranks 
we would play when the time came. 

When the night finally arrived we had an 
early supper. My brothers, age 11 and 13, 
had already put on their costumes, which 
were only some old clothes. None of us 
thought of buying costumes. 

In Canada, where we were living, dark- 
ness falls early in October. Even though it 
was only six-thirty, it was already pitch dark 
out. 

My brothers left right after supper to 
play some early pranks on our neighbors, 
but being a girl, I had to help with the 
supper dishes. As soon as this was done I 
rushed up the stairs, calling to mother, “What 
can I wear? Where are the old clothes I had 
last year?” 


“They are in the closet at the head of the 
stairs,’ mother replied. 

Finding my costume, I hurriedly put it on, 
then walked downstairs slowly, for fear that 
my long trousers would make me tumble 
headfirst. Then came the final touch to the 
ragged suit, the brown paper mask that I had 
worked on all week. It was colored with 
crayon designs, and the eye slits seemed 
much too small to see through. It had two 
pieces of string attached to either side, so 
that I could tie it on. 

Now all I needed was my ticktacktoe to 
scare the nervous ladies with. And if you 
don’t know what a ticktacktoe is, it is an 
empty spool that we fixed up so that 
when we held it against a windowpane it 
produced such a loud crackling noise, that 
the person inside the house was sure to jump 
with surprise. To page 14 


We stood up ready to do our horrible trick—and the back door of the house swung open! 
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Our Charlie Was a Killer! 


By BOBBIE JANE VAN DOLSON 


HEY never live,” mother said. She sounded 

as though she knew what she was talking 
about. “A little thing like that has to have 
its mamma. You'd better put it back out in 
the yard and see if she won't come and get 
it.” 

We all stood in a tight little circle around 
Raymie, who was holding the baby bird. 
When I reached out my finger to touch it, 
the little thing shrank even lower in Raymie’s 
cupped hand. 

“It’s a little sparrow,” I said. “I think it’s a 
male. See, even now its feathers are quite 
dark.” 

I was sure we could raise it. There had 
been a little shrew we had taken in on 
Okinawa, and anyone who could care for a 
baby shrew should be able to raise a sparrow. 
Anyway, we didn’t have any choice. The cat 
had already gotten the little bird’s brother, 
and there was no sign of any sorrowing par- 
ent sparrows anywhere. It was pretty ob- 
vious that this baby had been left an orphan. 

We wadded up Kleenex and put it in a 
little box with a lid. The sparrow crept into 
the farthest corner and settled down. Then 
we had to begin thinking about food. I 
knew that sparrows eat a lot of seed-stuff 
and vegetable matter, so we wouldn’t have to 
worry about trying to catch bugs. I mixed 
up bread crumbs with milk and corn meal 
and then added a little hard-boiled egg yolk. 
Right from the start that baby sparrow ate 
well. I used a green plastic spoon whenever 
I fed him, and in just a couple of days he 
recognized the spoon. Whenever he saw it 
his mouth would fly open and he’d begin 
shrieking for food. 

By the third day even mother had to ad- 


mit that it looked as though we had a spar- 
row for keeps. We're the kind of people 
who have to name everything, and since 
Randy was studying European history, he 
suggested Charlemagne. We all agreed, and 
then promptly shortened this regal handle 
to Charlie, which fitted our feathered mite 
much better. 

We moved Charlie out of the box into the 
bird cage, which had stood empty since the 
cat got our little ju-shi-matsu birds. I was 
so tickled to think I had really succeeded 
in raising a baby bird! It probably seemed 
strange to visitors to see a caged sparrow 
hanging in the living room, but I didn’t 
care. I always explained about Charlie to 
everyone who came—how we came to get 
him, what I fed him, and how smart he was. 

In just a few weeks Charlie looked as if he 
were full grown. He seemed as big as the 
wild sparrows that picked ivy berries from 
the wall, but not as fat. In fact, though I 
admitted it only to myself, Charlie looked 
awfully gangly as time went by. I faithfully 
put a dish of earth in his cage, and he 
faithfully took dust baths in it, but still he 
had that rumpled, gawky look. 

Mother noticed it and said it looked as 
though it was time to let Charlie go. I 
didn’t want to, but I knew he ought to have 
the chance to live the free wild life that 
sparrows love. Anyway, I didn’t really think 


he'd leave. He didn’t. Even though we hung® 


his cage outside in the tree several different 
days and fastened the door open with a 
clothespin, Charlie didn’t budge. He always 
seemed relieved when we'd bring the cage 
in and hang it up again. 

“Charlie is a real house sparrow,” I said, 
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laughing because I was so pleased. Everyone 
agreed. 

“Charlie knows when he’s got it made!” 
Raymie said. 

“No grubbing around for him, when he’s 
got a full seed dish right here!” daddy said. 

Now it really looked as though Charlie 
was ours for keeps. And it was about this 
time that we began to get the Idea. Why 
not have an aviary full of birds? Charlie 
would be fine, and we could add ten or a 
dozen others. Here in Japan, where we live, 
the Japanese catch wild birds and sell them, 
and what fun it would be, we thought, to 
be able to study their habits at close range, 
right in our own house. We would build the 
big cage the full width of the study, with 
pull-out trays on its floor for easy cleaning. 
We would have it at window height so that 
it would catch all the air and sunlight. Be- 
sides, that was the best height for bird watch- 
ing. 

Of course it took a little time and thought 
to plan the cage, and then it took a little 
longer to find a Japanese carpenter who 
would build it. But we weren't willing to 
wait for our birds. The monkey wasn’t using 
her big outdoor cage that summer, and there 
wasn’t any reason why a few birds couldn't 
occupy it for a little while. So we went 
bird shopping and really found some jewels. 

The trouble was that we had a hard time 


not buying birds. First we saw the nuthatch, 
and we just had to have him. We had been 
on very friendly terms with a white-breasted 
nuthatch when we lived in Washington. 
Ours was a rose-breasted nuthatch, and he 
had a pretty little black mask across his eyes. 
Everyone wanted to call him Nutty, so we 
did, though I thought it was a rather obvious 
name. Then we got a chickadee, and we were 
all pleased, because we hadn’t known there 
were any in Japan. We bought Japanese 
birds, too—a fat little long-tailed bit and a 
tiny tufted titmouse, much different from 
the American type. We bought a red-and- 
black yamagara, that had more personality 
than any bird we'd known, a pair of rice 
birds, and a smoky-gray nightingale that 
the Japanese call wgwiso. 

I think we had more fun with those birds 
than with anything we'd ever had, except 
the monkey. At first it seemed a mean trick 
to keep wild birds in a cage, but our birds 
were so happy that we soon decided it was a 
good arrangement. In no time at all they 
were sitting on our fingers and eating from 
our hands, and getting all enthused when 
they saw us coming. In a few weeks we 
moved them all indoors to the big new cage. 

It was a real bird palace, that cage. There 
was a small tree at one end, and perches 
here and there, and six wicker nests fastened 

To page 18 


Our Charlie didn’t look like a killer, though he was very selfish about the food dish. 
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Chapter 3: New Men Take Over 


Candle for California 


By VIRGIL 


If you missed the last chapter: 

After Merritt Kellogg had been in California sev- 
eral years he returned to the East to ask the leaders 
of the Adventist Church to send someone to San 
Francisco to hold evangelistic meetings. Elder John 
Loughborough and Elder D urdeau said they 
were willing to go, and money was rai: to buy 
them _a tent to e with them to hold the meetings 
in. This chapter begins as Elder Loughborough is 
having bi ast with his little son a few weeks be- 
fore he leaves for the West. 

OHN LOUGHBOROUGH was eating 

breakfast with his small son in the cozy 
kitchen of their home in Battle Creek and 
wondering how to break the news to the 
three-year-old boy. 

“Delmer, do you know that we are going 
to go far, far away?” 

“Where are we going, Papa?” 

“We are going to California.” 

“How far away is that? Is it as far as it 
to grandpa’s house?” 

“Oh, many, many times as far.” 

“When are we going to go, Papa?” 

“I expect it will be some time next month.” 
“But, Papa, are we going alone, just you 
and me, all by ourselves?” 

“No, Delmer, Elder and Mrs. Bourdeau are 
going with us. And there is someone else 
going with us too. Oh, Delmer, you are 
going to have a new mamma soon!” 

“Where is she, Papa? When is she going 
to come and live with us?” 

“She is in Rochester, and we will go and 
meet her there.” 

The little fellow sat back thoughtfully in 
his chair, trying to digest all this information 
along with his breakfast. 

The next three weeks were busy ones for 
father and son. The furniture was sold, and 
the things to be taken were packed in trunks 
and boxes. One Sabbath Elder Loughborough 
preached his farewell sermon in the Battle 
Creek church, and that same afternoon he 
took his little boy for a last look at the 
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grave of his mother, Mary Loughborough, 
who had been dead for nearly a year. 

The day came for them to leave the little 
town that had been their home off and on 
for many years. Friends came to the station 
to see them board the train for Rochester. 
Among them was Merritt Kellogg, the man 
whose pleading had been responsible for 
sending these missionaries to the West. 
After shaking Elder Loughborough’s hand, 
he gave him a paper. 

“Take good care of this paper,” he said. 
“It has the address of brother St. John in 
San Francisco. He will be happy to see you, 
and to know that his prayers have been 
answered. Give him my warmest greetings, 
and tell him I hope to see him again some- 
time.” 

The whistle blew, the bell rang, and the 
train pulled slowly out of the station. It 
was not headed west, as it would be had it 
been going directly from Michigan to Cal- 
ifornia. Instead it was traveling eastward, 
bound for New York State. 

The next day Elder Loughborough and 
Delmer came to the city of Rochester, where 
they were to obtain the large tent that was 
being made for them. Here in this city 
little Delmer met Miss Hattie Newman, and 
one day he sat quietly watching and listening 








as Elder Bourdeau performed the ane, @ F 


ceremony that made her his new mother. 


Every morning Elder Loughborough 
walked down to the factory to watch the 
construction of the tent. It was a big one 
for those days, sixty feet in diameter. Some- 
body told a reporter from the newspaper 
about the men who were going to California 
and the tent they were taking with them. 
Someone else thought that this was an in- 
teresting news item, and it was printed in 











the New York papers. Some of these papers 
reached faraway California, and in that dis- 
tant State people read with interest that two 
evangelists were on their way with a big 
tent to hold meetings. 

While waiting for the tent to be finished, 
Elder Loughborough made a trip to New 
York City and visited various steamship 
companies. He went first to the largest line, 
the Pacific Mail. 

“What will you charge to take four adults 
and a child to California on one of your 
ships?” 

The man did some figuring, looked up, 
and replied, “Six hundred and eighty dollars.” 

“Thank you.” 

Elder Loughborough went to the Ameri- 
can Line and repeated his question. 

“We will take your whole company for 
only five hundred and forty-eight dollars.” 

“Thank you.” 

Armed with this lower figure, Elder 
Loughborough returned to the Pacific Mail. 

“Don’t you think you can take us a little 
cheaper? We are not going to dig gold. We 
are missionaries, going to preach the gospel. 
The American Line will do it for only five 
hundred and forty-eight dollars.” 

“They will, will they? Well, we can’t let 
them get ahead of us that way.” The clerk 
scratched his head and did a bit more 
figuring. 


Delmer stood on the pier and looked across to 





“Look here. Our steamer, the Rising Star, 
is in port, and you are the second person to 
request passage. If you can be ready to sail 
on her by the twenty-fourth of the month, 
we will take you all the way for only four 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars, and fifty 
cents. That’s absolutely rock bottom. I’m 
sure you can’t do any better.” 

Elder Loughborough smiled. “I think you 
are right, and we shall accept your offer. But 
will this low price mean that we must ride 
in the back part of the ship? We must con- 
sider the comfort of our wives, you know.” 

“No, Mr. Loughborough, we will give 
you cabins in the middle of the boat where 
the rocking is the least.” 

Elder Loughborough hurried back to 
Rochester and found the tent ready. Within 
three days the family were back in New 
York. How exciting it was for Delmer when 
they rode by horse-drawn cab down to the 
wharf and first saw the steamer! The precious 
tent and household goods were carried on 
board and put into the hold. What a thrill it 
was to walk up the gangplank and onto the 
deck! Delmer trotted from one side of the 
boat to the other, and could hardly be 
persuaded to enter the dining room for 
lunch. Then the gangplank was lifted, the 
ropes cast off, and the Rising Star slipped 
down the East River headed for the broad 
Atlantic. 


the boat that would take him to San Francisco. 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 
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Little Delmer thoroughly enjoyed himself 
on this trip, but not so his parents, and 
particularly his new mother. Oh, how the 
boat pitched and rolled and tossed! But 
Delmer wasn’t sick a day. More than once 
he would rush into the cabin, begging his 
mother and father to come out where they 
could see some wonderful fish. 

“Come, Mamma, come! They are jumping 
out of the water, all around the boat!” 

“They must be porpoises,” said Elder 
Loughborough, sitting beside his wife, who 
lay so white and still in her bunk. 

“Mamma can’t come and see them now,” 
answered Mrs. Loughborough in a feeble 
voice. “Perhaps some other time I can.” 

“But, Mamma, they may be all gone 
tomorrow,” and Delmer rushed back on deck 
to look for other interesting sights. 

Ten days after leaving New York, the 
Rising Star reached Aspinwall, a small port 
on the Isthmus of Panama. How glad every- 
one was to set foot on the solid earth again! 
Would the voyage up the Pacific side be 
rough? Mrs. Loughborough almost agreed 
with one passenger, who declared that he 
might die in California, but never again 
would he come back by sea. 

The trunks were lifted out of the hold. 
Husky natives carried the bags and parcels 
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to the narrow-gauge train waiting on the 
dockside. The missionary families climbed on 
board, the whistle blew, and they went huff- 
ing and puffing through the dark green 
jungle. A tropical storm came up, and the 
rain came down in torrents, and the air 
felt much cooler. Four hours later, but only 
forty-seven miles farther, the train reached 
the Pacific Ocean. There was no good dock 
on this side, for the harbor was too shallow 
to allow steamers to come near to the land. 
But Delmer could see the Golden City lying 
at anchor about a mile from shore. 

A small launch pulled up at the rickety 
pier, and the passengers with their trunks 
were lowered into it. At the wharf the big 
tent was separated from the travelers, but 
the agent promised that it would be for- 
warded to San Francisco as soon as possible. 

“What a nice boat this is!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bourdeau as they clambered up the lad- 
der onto the broad deck. 

“I surely hope it rides more steadily,” 
replied Mrs. Loughborough as she was led 
by the steward to the cabin assigned to her 
family. 

From the very beginning, the second voy- 
age was pleasant. The Pacific Ocean lived up 
to its name by being calm and peaceful, and 


To page 19 
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A Brave Girl 


By JEANNE RIEDERER LARSON 


i LIKE to read stories about brave boys 
and girls, especially about the ones who 
are true to Jesus no matter what happens. 
Sometimes, when I am having a hard time 
being true, I remember these brave young 
people, and it helps me! 

Mary is one of these girls. She was not a 
Christian when she began to attend a Sev- 
enth-day Adventist mission school. Her 
mother and father were Buddhists and did 
not worship the true God. They wanted 
Mary to have a good education. They knew 
that the mission school was the best place to 
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“My parents objected to my being baptized today, 
but here | am,” Mary said as she entered the church. 


get an education, but they strictly forbade 
her to listen to anything about the Christian 
religion. They insisted that she must get 
only an education. She must not become a 
Christian! 

Mary liked the mission school very much. 
She studied hard and got almost all A grades. 

For her Bible class assignment she read 
the book Patriarchs and Prophets and 
thought it was one of the most wonderful 
books she had ever read. By the end of the 
school year she was ready to take her stand 
and be baptized a Christian, but she was 
afraid of her parents. So she waited. 

Another school year came, and again 
Mary studied hard. This year she read the 
book The Acts of the Apostles. Her heart 
thrilled as she read of the courage and devo- 
tion of men and women who truly loved 
Jesus. She felt an overwhelming desire to be 
just as brave and true as they were. She 
wanted to be baptized, but each time she 
thought of it she became desperately afraid 
that her parents would be angry. 

Mary remembered one girl who had at- 
tended the mission school and who wanted 
to become a Christian. Her mother tried to 
force her to drink poison rather than disgrace 
the family. When the girl refused, her parents 
kept her locked in her room for many 
months. Mary did not know what her own 
parents would do, but she was sure they 
would punish her. 

Time went on, and Mary became more 
and more convinced that despite all per- 
secution, she must not wait any longer. 
Late at night she would lie awake wonder- 
ing what she would do. If she were disowned, 
where would she go? If she were beaten, 
would she be able to endure it? She was 
not very large, and the thought of a beating 
terrified her. Then she would remember the 

To page 17 
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Eighteen smartly uniformed Pathfinders of Rutland, British Columbia, collected 318 cans of food. 


SO MANY DOING SO MUCH 


Everyone's out collecting “treats for the 
needy” these days. 

The picture on the cover shows Betsy 
Ramsey (far right) and the three helpers 
she got to go with her last year. They live 
in Keene, Texas. 

Look at those smartly-uniformed Path- 
finders at the top of this page. They live in 
Canada. Look at the picture at the bottom 
of the page. It shows just some of the 110 


collectors of the Sligo church in Maryland. 

Look at the pictures across the page. So 
many Pathfinders doing so much good! 

And this isn’t all. Many others went out 
and didn’t send a picture. 

The food that was collected last year has 
all been eaten. Much more is needed this 
year. And we at the JUNIOR GUIDE believe 
that more juniors than ever will be out 
doing good this Halloween. 


One hundred and ten juniors of the Sligo church, Takoma Park, Maryland, came home with 4,422 cans. 
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Long Beach, California. 900 cans. 





Chattanooga, Tennessee. 50 cans. 








Hardin, Montana. 75 cans. 





Cicero, Indiana. 300 cans 





Louisville, Kentucky. 177 cans. Mount Vernon, Ohio. (Note: No. of cans not given.! 











THE BEADED BAG 


By VIRGINIA HARTLEY 


INNY stood at the 
window and stared 
dismally out at the 
rain. It was splashing 
methodically into the 
puddle under her 
swing and dripping 
like tears from the 
weeping willow tree. 
Plainly, this was the 
sort of rain that lasted 
all day. The entire sky 
was gray with clouds, and there was no 
breeze to blow them away. Ginny wrinkled 
her nose at a particularly fat raindrop slid- 
ing down the pane and turned to see what 
she could find to amuse herself in the house. 
Her grandfather was dozing in his chair 
with his glasses pushed up on his bald head. 
If I wake him up, she thought, he would 
probably read me a story. Yet she decided 
against it when she remembered her mother’s 
admonition not to be a bother. 

From the kitchen came the plop-thud, 
plop-thud rhythm as her grandma kneaded 
bread. She could go and watch, but it was 
such a temptation to ask to work the spongy 
mound herself that she decided to stay 
away from the kitchen. Her mother had told 
her to play quietly and stay out from under 
grandma's feet; and, if she was good there 
would be a surprise for her when mother got 
back from town. Besides, she knew her hands 
were really too small to knead bread even if 
grandma were indulgent enough to let her 
try. She wandered around the cool, dim 
rooms, humming an accompaniment to the 
rain sloshing noisily down the drainpipe. 

Her wandering came to a stop in front 
of the china closet. To Ginny it was the 
most interesting piece of furniture in the 
big old house. Here was the beginning of 
a hundred stories; here, behind glass doors 
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so old they gave everything in the cupboard 
a wavy, under-water look, lay the treasures 
of grandma’s life. 

On top of the cupboard sat the big clock. 
The Roman numerals on its solemn face 
kept confusing her. But, squinting in con- 
centration, she finally decided it must be four 
o'clock; and, as if to confirm her decision, 
the clock chimed heavily four times. Mother 
and daddy had said they wouldn’t be back 
until five. That meant a whole hour with 
nothing to do. Ginny sighed and pulled the 
hassock over in front of the china closet 
and sat down. She had been strictly for- 
bidden to open the big cupboard, because 
practically everything inside could break. 
But it was fun just to look. 

On the bottom shelf was the tall stack 
of Thanksgiving dinner plates, every one 
with a different farm scene painted on it. 

On the, next shelf were two white vases 
with a cluster of hand-painted violets on the 
base. Again and again Ginny had begged for 
the story of how they came to be in the 
cupboard. 

One year, long ago, before grandma and 
grandpa were married, times had been hard, 
and in order to find work grandpa had had 
to go to another county to work in the 
harvest. He had stayed as long as there was 
work, so it was late in the fall when he 
started for home. The farther he rode the 
colder it became, and at one town he went 


into a small store to warm himself. The pot-@@) 


bellied stove glowed invitingly. Soon grandpa 
was warm and ready to ride again. 

As he started for the door, he noticed on 
a shelf near the window two little vases 
decorated with hand-painted violets. The 
blue of the violets reminded him of his 
sweetheart’s eyes, and he decided that they 
would be the perfect coming-home gift for 
her. It was beginning to snow as he came 
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down the steps of the store carrying the 
vases. For a while he rode holding the pack- 
age in one hand and the reins in the other, 
but the wind was growing colder and he 
was afraid his numbed hand would drop 
the little bundle; so, stopping his horse, he 
removed his woolen mittens and eased a 
tiny vase into each of them. Then he slid 
the mittens into the pockets of his big 
overcoat and rode on, his bare hands ex- 
posed to the snow and freezing wind. When 
he gave the vases to his sweetheart they were 
neither chipped nor cracked, but the hands 
that carried them were frostbitten. No won- 
der grandma treasures those vases, Ginny 
thought. 

Next to the vases lay a piece of red-and- 
cream petrified wood. Once when Ginny 
was sick and running a high fever, grandma 
had put the petrified wood in the refrig- 
erator and then brought it for her to hold 
in her hand. Ginny could almost feel its 
polished coolness against her check. That 
was the first time she thought of opening the 
cupboard. She wanted to hold the petrified 
wood in her hand again. 

She thought about it once more as she 
looked at the beaded bag. The bag was 


something special. It had come from the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. It was very old, for 
carefully worked in dainty silver beads on 
its top was the year 1909. Ginny regarded 
the loops and scrolls made by the tiny beads 
with awe. Never before had she seen any- 
thing like it. 

The sides of the bag were heavily em- 
broidered in yellow, blue, pink, and white 
beads. From the bottom hung heavy loops 
of the same colors. Ginny thought it the 
most beautiful thing she had ever seen, and 
she wanted to get it out and look at it so 
much that her stomach hurt. Well, she 
thought to herself, if I go ask grandma to 
come take it out she'll do it; but I hate to 
bother her. Besides, her hands are all floury, 
and it would interrupt the breadmaking. I’m 
older now than when they told me to stay 
out of the cupboard, probably they wouldn’t 
care at all. 

So carefully, carefully, Ginny turned the 
small key that unlocked the cupboard, and 
reached for the beaded bag. For a while 
she just sat quietly and admired it as it lay 
in her lap. Then she picked it up again 
and let the bead loops trail slowly over her 
arm. That was fun, it tickled! 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


The clock struck four-thirty. At the sound, Ginny’s fingers jerked, and beads scattered over the floor. 
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As she was doing this she noticed that 
one of the loops seemed tangled. She laid 
the bag in her lap again and started to 
straighten the beads out. Just then the 
clock struck once. It wasn’t a bit louder than 
usual, but to Ginny's guilty ears it could 
just as well have been thunder, and at the 
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OFFICIAL COLLECTOR 


CANNED FOOD 


FOR THE NEEDY 


WEAR THIS BADGE! 


People will give more food if they see 
you wearing some kind of identification at 
Halloween. So we suggest you cut out this 
picture, paste it on thin cardboard, and 
pin it to your coat. If your club needs 
more, someone could mimeograph some, 
and color them orange where this one is 
solid. 


sound her tense fingers tightened and one 
of the long blue loops broke, scattering tiny 
beads in a thousand directions. 

Ginny quickly glanced at grandpa, but 
his gentle snores testified that he was still 
napping. Grandma was in the kitchen. The 
house was quiet except for Ginny’s pound- 
ing heart. Why, oh, why, couldn’t I have 
minded? she asked herself as she knelt to 
search for the tiny beads. She was able to 
find a few, but most had vanished into the 
big heat register in the floor. Ginny couldn't 
think what to do, so she put the few beads 
that she had found inside the bag and with 
trembling fingers replaced the bag in the 
cupboard, setting it so the broken loop 
didn’t show, and then shut the glass doors. 
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While she waited for her parents to re- 
turn, Ginny decided that she would tell her 
mother what happened. Mother would know 
best how to break the news to grandma. But 
things didn’t work out the way Ginny had 
planned. 

Shortly after mother got back she asked 
grandma about Ginny’s behavior during the 
afternoon. “Couldn’t have asked for a bet- 
ter girl—she’s just a sugar plum,” said 
grandma. 

“Not a peep out of her all afternoon,” 
added grandpa, who, roused from his nap by 
the homecoming, was still wearing his glasses 
perched rakishly on the top of his head. 

“Then I think she deserves the surprise,” 
grandma said, smiling at Ginny's mother 
over Ginny’s head. 

“Yes,” nodded Ginny’s mother, and 
grandma walked over to the china closet 
and opening the doors, took out the beaded 
bag. 

“You've admired this so much I thought 
you'd like to have it,” grandma said as she 
handed Ginny the bag. 

Ginny, overcome by the turn of events 
found herself in grandma’s soft arms weep- 
ing out a confession of her disobedience. 
“There, there,” comforted grandma, “it’s not 
as bad as all that. Every time you look at the 
bag the broken loop will remind you of 
what happened, won't it?” Ginny nodded 
and wiped her eyes on the edge of grandma’s 
apron, as she gave grandma a damp smile. 

“Thank you for giving me the bag; I 
won't ever forget,” she promised. 

And Ginny never has forgotten. Today 
in her cedar chest lies the little beaded bag, 
and at the corner dangles a loose thread that 
reminds her of a day long ago when she 
forgot to obey. 


Caught in the Act 
From page 3 


I put my ticktacktoe in my pocket and 
left the house. As I stepped outside, I was 
barely able to distinguish the sidewalk. In 
fact, I could see only half of it, for my mask 
was not a perfect fit. But on Halloween, 
most children are capable of doing things 
that they seldom can do at other times. So I 
was satisfied with seeing things and places 
by halves. 

What with stumbling or walking right 

To page 16 


























The question haunted every sleepy child— 


Will the Danes 


Come Tonight? 


By MAUD O’NEIL 


Bur. Mamma, I can’t go to sleep,” little 
Elfreda whispered. “Suppose the Danes 
come in the night?” 

“Hush, darling,” mother soothed her. 
“Don’t worry yourself about the Danes. They 
won't ever come back again.” 

Yet when mother turned from the cot 
where Elfreda lay she went to the door and 


stared into the darkness. The Danes could 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Mother turned from the cot where Elfreda lay and 
stared into the dark. Would the Danes come tonight? 


come tonight. They had raided the shores so 
often. They lived across the sea, but with 
their long, swift boats they could pounce on 
any village they desired that was near the 
coast, or on the banks of a river. They burned 
houses, they killed fathers, they left mothers 
and children with no one to care for them, 
then they boarded their boats and sailed off 
to find new villages to plunder. 

Suddenly a noise caught her ear. It sounded 
like pounding feet, as though someone, far 
away, was running. Then it faded away. 

We English are so powerless, she thought. 
If we would unite, we could drive the Danes 
into the sea. But everyone fights for himself, 
we never fight together, and the Danes do 
what they want with us. Gwynn tells me 
there’s a man called Alfred, who's been trying 
to get the men organized. If only he can! 

Then she heard the noise again, louder, 
stronger, closer. It was a man running, and 
he was coming fast. He had a message; no 
one would run in the night without one, and 
it must be urgent. 

And only one message nowadays could be 
that urgent—the Danes were coming. 

The runner had reached the outskirts of 
the village. She heard him call, “The Danes 
are coming! The Danes are coming!” Then 
he said something she couldn’t get the first 
time. She had to wait till he was closer. “Al- 
fred is calling all the men to meet him! The 
Danes...” 

There was a rustling in the huts. Even in 
the dark she could see men running, sur- 
rounding the messenger, asking questions. 

She turned back to Elfreda, hoping she 
hadn't wakened, hoping even more that this 
Alfred would lead the way to victory. 

Alfred gathered together the men that 
came to him and said, “We are weak and 
cannot stand against these heathen warriors 
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from across the sea. Their men greatly out- 
number ours, and our weapons are as toys 
before them. We must call upon God to save 
us, or else we are lost.” 

So Alfred and his soldiers prayed earnestly 
that God would be their savior. God heard 
their prayers. He brought a mighty tempest 
against the Danes. A strong wind hurled the 
long boats against the rocky cliffs till they 
were dashed in pieces. Those that were not 
broken against the cliffs were beaten by 
heavy waves until they sank under the foam. 
It was a great victory for the Christians, for 
the whole Danish fleet of one hundred and 
twenty ships with five thousand warriors per- 
ished. 

The English people now had peace. But 
when peace and security came, they became 
careless and forgot God. They turned back 
to their worldly pleasures, and the Danes 
came again and burned and plundered and 
killed. 

Taken by surprise, Alfred’s army was de- 
feated, and his soldiers were scattered. The 
people now had no protection from the 
enemy. Cold, hungry, without homes, 
mothers and small children were forced to 
hide in the forests and in mountain caves. 

Alfred was distressed to see the suffering 

of his people, and risking his own life, he 
came from his place of safety to help them. 
He called for his soldiers to come back, and 
when he had rallied a small army he said to 
them, “Be strong and of a good courage. God 
has not forsaken His people. Let us turn to 
Him with all our hearts, and He will hear 
us. 
So King Alfred went to war against the 
invaders. Taking cover in a well-protected 
castle on the English coast, the king and his 
few soldiers were besieged by a great army 
of Danes who thought to starve them out or 
to capture them should they try to escape. 
But the English soldiers having spent the 
long night in prayer, rushed out of the castle 
at dawn and took the enemy by surprise. 
Fear took hold of the Danes, and they fled 
before the courageous Christians. 

The soldiers pursuing the Danes by foot 
and by horse stormed the Danish general’s 
stronghold and captured his wife and two 
young sons. 

“Ah,” said the soldiers, “here is a prize 
worth having. We will take them at once to 
the king. Surely the Lord has given us these 
hostages.” 

As the captives came into the presence of 
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Alfred the mother bowed her head and wept 
bitterly. She expected nothing but harshness 
and cruelty from this foreign ruler. 

But Alfred spoke gently to the woman. 
“What is your name? And who are these 
children?” 

Trembling, the woman told him her name 
and said, “These are my two sons. Pray, my 
lord, do what you will with me, but save 
my sons!” 

Alfred looked at her kindly. “Do not fear, 
my good woman. You have rightly asked not 
for yourself, but for your sons. They shall live 
in my own house, and shall be as my own 
sons. Go in peace.” 

He commanded his soldiers to take the 
woman and return her to her husband. The 
two boys he took to his own house as he 
had promised. 

But the soldiers grumbled about what 
Alfred had done. They said, “He is no man 
of war. He is soft and foolish and moved by 
a woman's tears. The Danes will surely re- 
turn and destroy us.” 

Alfred heard of their discontent and called 
his soldiers to him. “Who is He who has 
fought for us and protected us?” he asked 
them. “Was it by our own swords that the 
battle was won? Christ says, ‘Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ We 
will put our trust in God who has made us 
victorious in battle.” 

The Danes did not raid the English shores 
again until long after Alfred died, probably 
in 899. Alfred built churches and schools and 
encouraged his people to read and write. He 
translated many religious books into English 
so that his people could read in their own 
language. And because of the many good 
things he did, he has long been celebrated 
in story and song as Good King Alfred the 
Great. 


Caught in the Act 
From page 14 


into fences or knocking against passers-by, @) 


I somehow managed to reach Hetty’s place 
all in one piece, though a funny looking 
sight I must have made. with my baggy 
trousers stuffed in the wrong places from 
having fallen so much along the way, and 
with my mask askew. 

I knocked on the door, and as I stood in 
the open doorway, I was greeted with “Hello, 
who's this?” by Hetty’s mother. 
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“Is Hetty ready yet?” I asked. 

“Oh! It’s Bonny!” exclaimed a ghostly 
figure beside Mrs. Spratt. It nearly scared 
me out of my wits, for Hetty had not told 
me how she was to dress up. 

The ghost and the tramp walked laugh- 
ing up the street, then down Eastwood Hill. 
We crossed the railroad tracks to the grassy 
hillside, then climbed the path to our school- 
house. As we neared the school, we heard 
loud noises as if all the benches inside were 
being turned over. Then the school bell rang 
and we nearly swooned with fear, for we be- 
lieved that the witches had already been 
to work and were sure to chase us. One can 
believe almost anything scary on such a night. 

Suddenly, dark figures rushed from an 
open window, and I recognized Tom Barney 
as he fled. We were reassured that not 
witches but boys had been up to this mis- 
chief. 

I grabbed Hetty by the arm as I whispered 
to her excitedly, “Let’s hide here near the 
stairs.” Hetty let me drag her without a word, 
she was so scared. 

We ducked behind a woodpile that was 
close to the stairs of the school. This wood- 
pile belonged to an elderly couple who 
lived only about fifty feet away. 

Never in my life had I played a mean 
trick on anyone at Halloween, yet as I sat 
huddled beside Hetty, the meanest trick 
came to me, much as if a bad imp had 
whispered in my ear. I found myself saying 
to Hetty, “Let’s throw this woodpile down,” 
never thinking what work we would be put- 
ting onto the shoulders of the poor man who 
had already piled it once. 

“All right,” whispered Hetty. 

We stood up, ready to push over the 
woodpile, when suddenly the kitchen door 
opened and the light from the doorway 
shone straight upon us. 

I was scared and ashamed to be caught at 
such a mean trick. The lady called to us 
from the doorway. “Oh, children, please 
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cookies.” 

Hetty and I looked at each other, ashamed. 
We were just about to do these old folks a 
wrong, and they invited us in for cookies! 
I have since thought that the lady must have 
seen us beforehand through the window, but 
here she was asking us in for a treat, in- 
stead of scolding us as she might have done. 

We made our way meekly into the softly 
lighted kitchen, with its glowing fire in the 


grate, for it was a cold night. We sat at 
the long kitchen table and were served 
cookies and a hot drink as if we had been 
welcome visitors, instead of the culprits 
that we were. Our humble faces must have 
told the lady how sorry we were to have 
been so mean, for she never pretended that 
she knew, but joked and laughed with us at 
our funny costumes. 

After we had been filled with cookies, we 
thanked the lady and went to a few other 
houses to run our ticktacktoes, for so far 
we had not played our usual pranks on any- 
one. After walking up the front street a 
little, we decided to go home, each of us 
resolving in our hearts never to play a mean 
trick on anyone at Halloween, or at any 
other time, for that matter. 


RARRARAKAHHKARARARAKRARARARKAKRAAHRARKRAKHRHHKKAK 
Final Reminder— 


Take a Picture! 


One last reminder! When you bring in the canned 
food on Halloween, be sure to stack it up and take 
a picture. Better yet, take two! 

Then take one picture to the newspaper and send 
the other to the JUNIOR GUIDE. That way you will 
help encourage other juniors to collect canned food 
next year. 

Black-and-white pictures are best. Please tell us 
how many cans you get. Count each package of food 
as a can. 

We will print all the pictures we get—and the 
best one will go on the cover! Send pictures to: 

The Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C. 
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A Brave Girl 
From page 9 


many promises in the Bible and would be 
comforted. 

Finally the last Sabbath of the school 
year came. Many young people from the 
mission school were planning to be baptized. 
Mary prayed that she might be among them. 
Finally she told her family that she wanted 
to be a baptized Christian. 

Mary's family were very angry. They 
threatened many things, but when Sabbath 
morning came Mary was at the church. “My 
parents objected,” she said simply, “but 
here I am.” 
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PEN PALS 


Kay Osborne, age 12. 1802 E. 4th Street, Dayton 3, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, reading. 

Melissa Lovelace, age 10. 12657 3d Street, Yu- 
caipa, California. U.S.A. Stamps, horses. 

Jan Gault, age 10. 4830 N.E. Buffalo, Portland 18, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Horses, swimming, skating. 

Kathleen Gilchrist, age 12. 35055 Holly Avenue, 
Yucaipa, California, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, 
horses. 

Lynne Coffin, age 12. 13552 4th Street, Yucaipa, 
California, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, swimming, read- 
~ing. 

Connie Schlehuber, age 10. Upper Columbia Acad- 
emy, Spangle, Washington, U.S.A. Reading. 

Barbara Colvin, age 16. Box 116, Spangle, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Post cards, stuffed animals, baby- 
sitting. 

Connie Rasmussen, age 11. Route 1, Spangle, 
Washington, U.S.A. Reading. 

Wayne Rasmussen, age 12. Route 1, Spangle, 
Washington, U.S.A. Oil painting. 

Jeannie Dunham, age 13. Box 125, College Place, 
Washington, U.S.A. Piano. 

Maryanne Maston, age 12. R.R. 12, Box 456, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, U.S.A. Piano, coins, singing, swim- 
ming, badminton, cooking. 





Mary’s parents did everything they could 
to keep her from being faithful. They did 
not beat her, but they did many other things 
to discourage her. Mary determined to be 
faithful. She had committed her life to the 
true God, and now all she wanted was that 
her whole family would learn to love Him 
too. She worked hard during the summer 
months at the family service station, but 
when the seventh day came she did not work. 
She always faithfully kept the Sabbath. 

Little by little, Mary’s family began to 
realize that Mary was different, and they 
liked the change. Little by little, they made 
it easier for her. 

One day the pastor stopped at the service 
station to buy gasoline. Mary’s mother came 
out to fill the tank. The pastor wondered 
whether she was still angry. She was just a 
tiny woman and spoke with a Japanese 
accent, but the pastor understood her. 

When she saw the pastor in the car, she 
smiled a happy smile, bowed low, and said, 
“My Mary a good girl. She work hard. Go 
church Saturday. My Mary a good girl.” 

Mary’s mother and father no longer ob- 
ject to her religion. They are learning about 
the true God too. It is Mary’s dream that 
she may someday go to a Christian college 
and become a Christian teacher. She knows 
that the promise is true, “Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him” (Psalm 2:12). 
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Our Charlie Was a Killer! 
From page 5 


to the chicken wire. At the other end there 
was the food tray, and I kept it loaded with 
seeds, as well as fruit, bread, nuts, and a 
special bird mash that the Japanese call esa. 
There was a small bamboo cage that we 
could set inside the big one. The nightin- 
gale would hop right in and then one of 
us would take him outside to catch gnats 
and mosquitoes. We'd just hold the cage up 
near a school of these pests, and snap! snap! 
—Oogie would have a little change from his 
vegetarian diet. 

There was just one thing wrong. Charlie 
didn’t get along. It irritated me terribly to 
see the other birds shy away from him and 
chase him from the seed dishes. True, Charlie 
did have a bad habit of sitting in the dishes 
and throwing the seed all over the cage, but 
I still resented these newcomers’ attitude 
toward my gawky little sparrow. 

One night I forgot to pull the green cur- 
tains over the bird cage till long past sunset. 
It was bright moonlight when I went in, 
and Charlie was sitting alone on one of the 
round dowels. I had been busy for a few days 
and hadn’t paid much attention to the birds 
except to give them their food and water. 
In those two or three days Charlie had 
grown up, and standing in the moonlight 
with my nose against the chicken wire, I 
saw that he was beautiful. He had been 
gawky because he was immature, but now he 
was grown up, and I could see the shining 
white patch on the side of his face and the 
black mark in the middle. There was a neat 
black feather-necktie on his throat, and his 
wings were reddish brown and smooth. 

“You're lovely,” I whispered. It seemed 
that all the bird-cage problems should end 
now that Charlie was adult. 

It didn’t work out that way, though. Look- 
ing back, it seems that I should have under- 
stood a little better, should have read be- 
tween the lines, so to speak, and maybe we 
could have avoided what happened later. 
We knew that Charlie spent more and more 
time up against the chicken wire near the 
outside window, peering out to where the 
wild sparrows quarreled and sunned them- 
selves on the compound wall. In the morn- 
ings I could hear him talking to them for 
minutes at a time—a shrill tuneless chatter 
that drowned out anything our other birds 
might be saying. 
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But Charlie was my sparrow. I had raised 
him by hand and taught him to eat from a 
little green spoon. We had tried to let him 
go before, and there didn’t seem to be any 
reason to try again. 

One night when I went to cover the 
birds, Charlie was teasing Sue and Rue, 
the rice birds. The two of them were in their 
nest on the opposite side of the cage from 
where I stood. Charlie kept scurrying up 
and down the chicken wire by the nest, 
reaching his head inside, bouncing on the 
nest, doing all kinds of things to irk those 
rice birds. Sue and Rue were furious. Sue 
kept leaning out and snapping her heavy 
red beak at her old enemy. It was so funny 
to watch that I couldn’t help laughing as I 
dropped the curtains. A little later when I 
peeked in all was quiet and Rue was sitting 
alone on top of the little basket-shaped 
nest. 

“I guess Charlie has decided to let Sue 
and Rue alone,” I said. 

It wasn’t until morning that we knew what 
had really happened. I found Sue lying clear 
across the cage from the nest. Charlie, with 
his heavier weight, had forced her down to 
the floor and killed her. My sparrow—a 
murderer! 

Well, it didn’t take us any time at all to 
decide what to do. Randy brought the net, 
and with all of us working together it was 
only a few minutes till we'd caught Charlie. 
He looked helpless and undone in the bot- 
tom of the net with his claws clutching at its 
sleazy sides and his wings all askew. For 
just a moment I thought, “He won't know 
what to do when we let him loose.” But 
then there was a flash of wings in the 
morning sunlight, and my sparrow took to 
the air without a moment’s hesitation. My 
eyes followed him across the compound, 
high to a rooftop where a flock of sparrows 
were preening in the morning sun. In just a 
few moments I couldn’t even tell which one 
was Charlie. 

It seemed so awful that he could leave 
us like that, without even stopping for a 
moment or circling over our heads to let 
us know that he’d appreciated all that we 
had done for him. But he was just a wild 
thing, after all, and he had no idea how 
much he’d been loved or how cruel he had 
been to his fellow birds. 

I had had the fun of raising him and the 
joy of saving a living thing from certain 
death, so all in all it was a happy experience. 





The Greatest Example of All 
October 


30. Luke 2:52 


Jesus 
31. Luke 2:49 


God’s business first 


What Can a Junior do for Christ? 
November 


1. 1 Tim. 4:12 This is pleasing to Christ 


2. Ps. 119:9 Be an example 

3. Eccl. 12:1 Follow the Word 

4. Eccl. 12:13 Remember God always 
5. Col. 3:20 Fear and worship God 








Besides, Charlie taught me something. I 
learned how important gratitude is, and that 
if we are careless and ungrateful we are 
bound to hurt someone who loves us. 

The rest of the birds seemed relieved that 
Charlie was gone, and things settled down 
very nicely in the big cage after that. Spar- 
rows still came to the compound and fought 
over the ivy berries on the wall. I never 
saw them without thinking of Charlie and 
wondering whether he was one of them. I 
always hoped he was, but when I would 
call and walk toward them they would be 
gone in a blur of wings, so I never knew 
for sure. 


Candle for California 
From page 8 


the Golden City was much larger and far 
more comfortable than the Risimg Star. 

“Captain, what day do you expect us to 
reach San Francisco?” asked Elder Lough- 
borough one morning as the ship steamed up 
the California coast. 

“Unless we meet with unexpected weather, 
we should be there about the eighteenth,” 
he replied. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Elder Loughborough. 
“What a pity that we have to land on Sab- 
bath.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Christ-centered Doctrines" 


Vl—The 


Sabbath 


(November 5) 


Memory VERSE: “The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath” (Mark 2:27). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Repeat the Sabbath commandment (Exodus 
20:8-11). Read about earth’s first Sabbath, in 
Genesis 2:1-3, and about Sabbaths in the new 
earth in Isaiah 66:22, 23. Learn the memory 
verse. 

SUNDAY 


The First Sabbath 


Open your Bible to Genesis 2. 


When the earth’s first Friday came to a close, 
Adam and Eve looked around them and marveled 
at the wonderful creation of God. Nothing more 
was needed to make the earth beautiful and to 
make it function as it should. God’s work of 
creation was completed. Read verses 1 and 2 and 
see what God did on the seventh day of Creation 
week. 

Because He had rested from His work on that 
Creation week, God set that seventh day aside for 
a special purpose. Find in verse 3 what God did 
to that day. 

“God looked with satisfaction upon the work 
of his hands. All was perfect, worthy of its divine 
Author, and he rested, not as one weary, but as 
well pleased with the fruits of his wisdom and 
goodness and the manifestations of his glory. 

“After resting upon the seventh day, God sanc- 
tified it, or set it apart, as a day of rest for man. 
Following the example of the Creator, man was 
to rest upon this sacred day, that as he should 
look upon the heavens and the earth, he might 
reflect upon God’s great work of creation; and 
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that as he should behold the evidences of God’s 
wisdom and goodness, his heart might be filled 
with love and reverence for his Maker.”—Patri- 
archs and Prophets, p. 47. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 48, par. 1. 

TuInk! Since God placed a special blessing on 
the seventh day, is it not the best day to keep 
holy? 

Pray to appreciate the blessing we have in the 
Sabbath day. 

MONDAY 


The Sabbath for Man’s Good 


Open your Bible to Exodus 20. 

The day that God blessed at the end of Crea- 
tion week is called “the Sabbath,” God’s “holy 
day,” and “the Lord’s day,” because the Lord 
rested on it and set it aside for rest and worship, 
but it was made for our enjoyment. 


tions about what one could do and could not d 





The Pharisees, however, made so many not do) 


on the Sabbath that the day became a very un- 
comfortable and unhappy one, and people did 
not look forward to it. 

Jesus showed that the Sabbath was for man’s 
enjoyment, and also that we should do good on 
the Sabbath. Our memory verse tells us that “the 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath” (Mark 2:27). But by the way the 
Pharisees taught, it was clear that man was 
the slave of the Sabbath. Read the Sabbath com- 
mandment and see how God outlines His pur- 
pose for us on the Sabbath day, verses 8 to 11. 

“The Sabbath calls our thoughts to nature, and 
brings us into communion with the Creator. In 











the song of the bird, the sighing of the trees, and 
the music of the sea, we still may hear His voice 
who talked with Adam in Eden in the cool of the 
day. And as we behold His power in nature we 
find comfort, for the word that created all things 
is that which speaks life to the soul.”—-The De- 
sire of Ages, pp. 281, 282. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 48, pars. 2, 3 


Tuink! Are you spending time each Sabbath 
to think of God as the Creator? 


Pray to see God through the things He has 
made. 
TUESDAY 


Christ and the Sabbath 


Open your Bible to Luke 4. 


Christ kept the Sabbath. He Himself told us 
that He kept His Father’s commandments. Read 
verse 16 and see what it was Christ's habit to 
do on the Sabbath. 

Even though the rabbis were not teaching the 
Scriptures in the way that they should have 
taught them, Jesus did not stay away from the 
synagogues. He was there in His place every 
Sabbath. 

Jesus expected His followers to keep the Sab- 
bath, too, for when He told them about the 
troubled days that were to come at the siege of 
Jerusalem and also at the end of the world, He 
gave a warning to pray that it would not be 
necessary to have to flee from danger on the 
Sabbath. “But pray ye that your flight be not 
in the winter, neither on the sabbath day,” He 
told them (Matt. 24:20). He would not have told 
them this if He had not meant them to keep 
the Sabbath, would He? 

“The Saviour kept the Sabbath, and taught 
His disciples to keep it. He knew how it should 
be kept, for He Himself had made it holy. 

“The Bible says, ‘Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy.’ ‘The seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God.’ ‘For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore 
the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed 
it.’ Exodus 20:8, 10, 11; 31:16, 17. Christ had 
worked with His Father in creating the earth, 
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and He had made the Sabbath. The Bible says 
that ‘all things were made by Him.’ John 1:3. 

“When we look on the sun and the stars, the 
trees and the beautiful flowers, we should re- 
member that Christ made them all. And He made 
the Sabbath to help us keep in mind His love and 
power.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 67. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 307, par. 2. 

TuHINE! If Christ was, and is, particular about 
the Sabbath, should not we be? Do I realize that 
I am following Christ’s example when I go to 
church on Sabbath? 


Pray to be regular in your church habits, as 
Jesus was. 


WEDNESDAY 
Christ’s Followers Observed the Sabbath 


Open your Bible to Acts 16. 


Many false teachers say that after Christ’s 
resurrection the Sabbath was done away with 
and Sunday was made the day of rest in honor 
of His resurrection, but we know from the Bible 
records that the followers of Jesus kept the Sab- 
bath day and worshiped on it just as they had 
done when Christ was on earth. 

After the crucifixion, when Joseph of Arima- 
thaea had taken the body of Jesus off the cross, 
wrapped it in linen, and laid it in the sepulcher, 
the women who had been with Jesus at the 
cross noted where He was, but did not do any- 
thing more that day, since Sabbath was coming 
on. We read that “the women also, which came 
with him from Galilee, followed after, and be- 
held the sepulchre, and how his body was laid. 
And they returned, and prepared spices and 
ointments; and rested the sabbath day according 
to the commandment” (Luke 23:55, 56). 

We are told many times how Paul and his 
missionary companions went into the synagogues 
on the Sabbath, and even when they went to 
Philippi, where there was no synagogue to wor- 
ship in, they kept the Sabbath. Look in verse 13 
and find out where they went to spend the Sab- 
bath. 

John, too, kept the Sabbath, even when exiled 
on lonely Patmos. 

“It was on the Sabbath that the Lord of glory 
appeared to the exiled apostle. The Sabbath was 
as sacredly observed by John on Patmos as when 
he was preaching to the people in the towns and 
cities of Judea. He claimed as his own the pre- 
cious promises that had been given regarding 
that day.”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 581. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 774. 

THINK! Would you be faithful in keeping the 
Sabbath if no one else of your faith were around? 

Pray to be true to the Sabbath whatever your 
circumstances. 


THURSDAY 
The Sabbath in the New Earth 

Open your Bible to Isaiah 66. 

And when the last battle against Satan is won 
and the victory song is sung, the Sabbath will 
still be kept as a day of rest and rejoicing. Read 
verses 22 and 23 and see what we are told about 
Sabbath in the new earth. 

How different those Sabbaths will be! All 
creation will keep them. We shall not be a small 
people, meeting amid the din of a workaday, 
pleasure-seeking world, considered odd because 
we worship on a different day. Those will be 
wonderful Sabbaths when all will worship 
together! 

But we shall not be able to enjoy the Sabbaths 
in heaven if we do not keep the Sabbath com- 
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mandment on earth, for we are told that keeping 
the commandments is a necessary prerequisite 
to entering heaven. Read Revelation 22:14. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 283, par. 2. 


THINK how wonderful Sabbaths will be in the 
new earth when all the redeemed ones will come 
to the New Jerusalem to worship God and His 
Son, our Saviour. 

RESOLVE to learn to keep and love the Sabbath 
now that you may enjoy it in the earth made 


new. 
FRIDAY 
CHECK THE RIGHT ANSWERS: 


1. When was the Sabbath first kept? 
a. At Sinai when the commandments were 
given. 
b. At the end of Creation week in Eden. 
c. When the Israelites settled in Canaan. 
2. For what is the Sabbath given us? 
a. For the worship of God. 
b. For rest from our weekly labor. 
c. To help us remember the Creator. 
3. What did Christ teach about the Sabbath? 
. That it is not necessary to keep it. 
. That it is for man’s good. 
. That it is right to do good on the Sabbath. 
. That we should keep the rules made by 
mee scribes and Pharisees about the Sab- 
ath. 
4. Of whom do we have records that they kept 
the Sabbath? 
a. The women who were with Jesus at the 
cross. 
b. Paul. 
ec. John. 
5. Will the Sabbath be kept in the new earth? 
a. Yes. 
b. No. 


Review the memory verse. 


aacae 





Candle for California 
From page 19 


“Maybe we should ask the Lord to send us 
a little rough weather to delay the ship a 
day or two,” Elder Loughborough remarked 
jokingly to his wife when he told her what 
the captain had told him. 

“Oh, no, John, please don’t!” Mrs. Lough- 
borough looked distressed just to think of 
the possibility. “I am sure the Lord will 
understand why we land when we do.” 

So it was early Sabbath morning when the 
Golden City steamed in through beautiful 





Golden Gate and tied up at the pier. Down 
the gangplank the missionaries went once 
more, and soon all the boxes and trunks had 
been unloaded and assembled in a big pile 
on the wharf. 

“Elder Loughborough,” Elder Bourdeau 
said, “let me have the address that Brother 
Kellogg gave you. While you and your 
family remain here with my wife, I will go 
and find Brother St. John and find out what 
he thinks we should do and where we can 

0. 

A short ride brought Elder Bourdeau to 
Mr. St. John’s house on Minna Street. In 
response to his knock, Mr. St. John came to 
the door, and Elder Bourdeau introduced 
himself. 

“Elder Bourdeau! How happy we are to 
see you!” Mr. St. John exclaimed. “We have 
just assembled and were going to start our 
service. Won't you come in and speak to 
us?” 

“No, I think I had better go and get the 
rest of the party. They will be happy to meet 
with fellow believers again.” 

“Of course. We will just put off our meet- 
ing for an hour, and then we can all worship 
together. This is a banner day for San 
Francisco and our little company here.” 

An hour later, the Loughboroughs and 
Bourdeaus entered the comfortable St. John 
parlor. How they did enjoy singing and 
praying with fellow Christians once again! 
Both ministers spoke briefly to the company. 
Then followed an earnest season of prayer 
that the little group that met there that day 
might grow and grow, and that the candle 
that Merritt Kellogg had lighted in California 
ten years before might blaze into a flame that 
would shine and brighten the Golden State 
with its glory. 

(Next week: The Dream of the Five Fires) 
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For 


Gamilt 





Fascinating home games to play together—for all age groups. 
The happiest families are the ones that have regular periods 
of recreation. These games are educational, too. 





Sociability! 


a 

















Select several from 


FOUR DUZIT—Approximately 
10 or older. One to 6 or 7 players. $1.25 


P-A-M—Ages 3 to 7. One or a 


group. $2.50 
Musical Fun—10 or older. Three 

to 18 players. $2.75 
Bible Journeys—All ages. Two 

to 6 players. $2.75 
Bible Seek—Juniors, youth, 

adults. Any number up to 20. $1.75 
Bible Characters—Youth and 

adults. Family circle or church — 


this list: 
Bible Books—Primary upward. 


Any number. $1.25 
Bible Geography—Juniors, 

youth, adults. Any number. $1.25 
Bible Truth—Junior and up- 

ward. From 2 to a group. $1.25 
Spelling Game—Juniors and 

younger. Any number. $1.00 
Bible Groups and John and 

Judas Game (2 in 1)—Young 

people of all ages. $1.25 


“Let the parents study to get up something to take the 


place of more dangerous amusements. Give your children to 
understand that you have their good and happiness in view.” 


—Testimonies, vol. 1, p. 514. 
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1. Some farmers have tried cyanide to poison ground 
squirrels. When it is sprinkled in a hole and the hole 
is plugged, the gas goes down to the den. It is effec- 
tive, but troublesome and dangerous. 2. Others have 
tried exhaust fumes from a car, but one cannot take 








a car all over a wheat field without damaging more 
wheat than the gophers do. 3. in a Dukhobor com- 
munity a large number of the pests were snared and 
trapped, but the Dukhobors’ beliefs forbid them to 
take life, so what should they do with the squirrels? 


























4. In the meantime they were kept and fed in a 
granary that was empty at the time. 5. This did not 
make any sense either. No one seemed able to solve 
the problem of what to do with the ground squirrels, 
and they were eventually released. 6. The farmer who 


owned the land on which Flickertail lived mentioned 
his problem to the storekeeper, and he strongly rec- 
ommended a gopher poison that he had in stock. This 
was by far the cheapest and safest method. When 
used right it wouldn’t poison chickens or cattle. 














7. In a large can the farmer mixed the poison with 
wheat, water, and other ingredients till it was a thick, 
sticky mass. 8. Then with a spoon and a gallon pail 
of the mixture the farmer started out over his farm 
to systematically poison every hole in his fields. The 
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idea was to drop a spoonful into each hole where it 
would be out of sight of livestock or birds and be 
found only by the occupant. 9. When he came to 
Flickertail’s den he dropped a spoonful in, but as he 
did so, some poisoned kernels fell near the entrance. 





